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FOREWORD 


now enters upon an intensified program 
for the realization of its long-range purposes— 
the placement of unemployed workers in 
private jobs in industry. In his fireside 
radio talk on the eve of Labor Day the 
President made the following statement: 


y YHE United States Employment Service 


In 1933 the United States Employment 
Service was created. It is a cooperative 
State and Federal enterprise, through which 
the Federal Government matches dollar for 
dollar the funds provided by the States for 
registering the occupations and skills of 
workers and for actually finding jobs for these 
registered workers in private industry. The 
Federal-State cooperation has been splendid. 
Already employment services are operating 
in 36 States, and the areas not covered by 
them are served by the Federal Government. 

We have developed a Nation-wide service 
with 700 district offices and 1,000 branch 
offices, thus providing facilities through 
which labor can learn of jobs available and 
employers can find workers. 

Last spring I expressed the hope that em- 
ployers would realize their deep responsi- 
bility to take men off the relief rolls and give 
them jobs in private enterprises. Subse- 
quently I was told by many employers that 
they were not satisfied with the information 
available concerning the skill and experience 
of the workers on the relief rolls. On Aug- 
ust 25 I allocated a relatively small sum to 
the Employment Service for the purpose of 
getting better and more recent information 
in regard to those now actively at work on 
W. P. A. projects—information as to their 
skills and previous occupations—and to keep 
the records of such men and women up to 
date for maximum service in making them 
available to industry. Tonight I am an- 
nouncing the allocation of $2,500,000 more 
to enable the Employment Service to make 
an even more intensive search than it has 
yet been equipped to make, to find oppor- 
tunities in private employment for workers 
registered with it. 

Tonight I urge the workers to cooperate 
with and take full advantage of this intensifi- 
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cation of the work of the Employment 
Service. 

Tonight I ask employers, large and small, 
throughout the Nation to use the help of 
the State and Federal Employment Service 
whenever in the general pick-up of business 
they require more workers. 


In accord with the announcement con- 
tained in the President’s address, State em- 
ployment services and the National Reem- 
ployment-Service will, wherever need exists, 
extend and intensify the promotion of place- 
ments in private industry. Funds now made 
available for this specific purpose will be 
allotted throughout the States in proportions 
warranted by productive opportunity and 
may be reallotted as determined by actual 
results. 


This enterprise is not new. It is to be 
regarded as an extension of such work as is 
now in progress. It will require the utiliza- 
tion of experienced personnel. More than 
at any previous time in the development of 
the Employment Service is the need for the 
maintenance of high personnel ctandards 
recognized. 


This program is to be a_ continuous, 
earnest effort extending throughout the en- 
suing 10 months. It must succeed from the 
start. Success will be cumulative if the plan 
and procedure are built on good founda- 
tions. Success can be assured only by good 
administration, by exacting and continuous 
supervision, and by each member of the 
organization taking enthusiastically his own 
individual responsibility in the program. 

We rely upon the fulfillment of these 
essential conditions, and confidently expect 
satisfactory progress in this development of 


our work. 
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The Training Institute of the North 
Carolina State Employment Service 


By R. MAyNE ALBRIGHT 


Administrative Assistant, North Carolina State Employment Service 


HAT Is the biggest task ahead of the 

WV 404 offices of the State employment 
services affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service? 

Ask this question of the 4,535 employees 
in these offices; and interviewers, managers, 
and State directors, no less than the directors 
of the United States Employment Service 
will answer in chorus: ‘‘We must profession- 
alize the Service!” 

There is no such unanimity of opinion as 
to how this professionalization is to be ac- 
complished. It is, of course, a matter of 
professional training, but what is the content 
of professional training to be and by what 
means can it be obtained? 


Training Methods 


Many types of training programs have been 
suggested. Employment-office personnel can 
approach the attainment of professional 
standards through regular staff meetings 
under the direction of local or district man- 
agers; through correspondence and reading 
courses; through university extension work; 
through job analysis, research, and plant 
visits; and through the use of educational 
material sent out from the State office. All 
of these are valuable, and perhaps necessary 
parts of a training program. 

But staff meetings are apt to be consumed 
with the problems of daily routine, reading 
courses and correspondence work may prove 
dull and seemingly remote from the im- 
mediate business at hand, visits by field 
representatives are necessarily infrequent, 
and training by managers may be irregular 
and lacking in coordination with training 


needs as seen by the State and United States 
Employment Services. 


The Training Institute as a Technique 


A training institute offers an auspicious be- 
ginning for a program of professional training. 
Perspective, direction, and continuity, three 
requisites of a good training system, can be 
easily achieved in State-wide meetings of 
managers and interviewers, at which a con- 
crete picture of the employment-service pro- 
gram can be presented as a whole. 


Plans for an institute give rise to many 
questions: What will it cost? How long 
should it last? Who should attend and what 
preparations should they make? How much 
time should be deveted to actual training and 
how much to outlining and discussing the 
training course? 

The program of the recent institute con- 
ducted at Chapel Hill, N. C., by the North 
Carolina State Employment Service, of 
which Mrs. May Thompson Evans is director, 
went far toward answering many of these 
questions. 


University Facilities Used 


The facilities of the University of North 
Carolina made possible an intensive yet di- 
versified program. Dormitory accommoda- 
tions were provided at cost for all who at- 
tended. Classrooms and lecture halls were 
made available for both general sessions and 
special discussion groups. Many university 
professors and administrative officials par- 
ticipated in the week’s program. 

Opening with a luncheon on Monday and 
concluding its final session at noon the fol- 
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lowing Friday, the institute was planned so 
that no interviewers were required to spend 
more than 4 nights away from their home 
stations. Preceding the formal opening of 
the institute, members of the State Advisory 
Council for the Employment Service met for 
an inspection visit of the Durham District 
Office and the Junior Placement Service in 
Durham, N. C., motoring to Chapel Hill for 
an executive session. After this they met with 
the personnel of the Employment Service for 
a discussion of ‘What employers, employees, 
and the public expect of the State employ- 
ment service and what the State employment 
service expects of them.” 


Who Attended the Session? 


Considerations of expense and the necessity 
of keeping the local offices open during the 
week of the institute made it impossible for 
all the personnel to attend all of the sessions. 
All district and local managers were present 
for the entire institute. An approved list of 
interviewers and other officers attended the 
meetings on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, and a second group attended the meet- 
ings on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 


Much Ground Covered 


The North Carolina Institute was note- 
worthy for the amount of material covered 
in a comparatively short period. The pro- 
gram was planned to present both the broader 
problems of employment-service work and 
detailed studies of techniques, procedures, 
and labor laws. 

Of the 5 days devoted to the institute, 
Monday was spent in meeting with the State 
Advisory Council and in consideration of the 
general problems of social security; ‘Tuesday 
and Thursday were spent in studies of labor 
laws, affiliated services, occupational re- 
search, and promotional and field work; 
Wednesday, the day on which all the inter- 
viewers were present, was devoted to a study 
of interviewing and to a study of unemploy- 
ment compensation; Friday concluded the 
institute, with discussions of office manage- 
ment and the selection and referral of workers 
to private and public jobs. 


Social Security Discussed 


The broader aspects of the social-security 
program were presented through a series of 
lectures, followed by forum discussions. 
President Frank P. Graham, a member of 
the National Advisory Council on Economic 
Security, presented the historical and philo- 
sophical approach to social security; Dean 
Carrol, of the university’s school of commerce 
presented the basic economic considerations 
underlying a program of social security; and 
Dr. Howard W. Odum, eminent sociologist 
and author, spoke of social security in terms 
of the demands of groups of people in various 
regions for economic stability. An evening 
session was devoted to a lecture and discus- 
sion of unemployment insurance, led by 
Dr. H. D. Wolf, a member of the North 
Carolina Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance. 


Model Interview 


In turning from the broader aspects of 
social security to a closer study of the im- 
mediate business of the Employment Service, 
the North Carolina Institute used several 
interesting methods of presenting topics for 
discussion and study. By a true-false ques- 
tionnaire, the answers to which were dis- 
cussed immediately after it was completed, 
the general subject of interviewing was intro- 
duced. The questionnaire was designed to 
provoke discussion and debate and to allow 
all present to participate actively in the 
program. A general discussion of inter- 
viewing practices followed, led by Mr. David 
Ruml and Miss Nelle Petrowski, of the United 
States Employment Service. For a practical 
application of what had been discussed, Miss 
Petrowski conducted an experimental inter- 
view with a bona fide applicant for work, 
while all the interviewers and managers 
present filled out registration cards, classified 
the applicant, and criticised the interview. 
Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, director of guidance 
and placement of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, led a group discussion of the prob- 
lems of interviewing juniors, and Miss Mary 
G. Shotwell gave a report of the Junior 
Placement Service in Durham, N. C. 
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A Quiz on Labor Laws 


The study of North Carolina labor laws was 
presented by means of a series of written 
questions. Like the questionnaire on inter- 
viewing, the quizzes on labor laws were not 
given for the purpose of evaluating the pres- 
ent knowledge of individual members so 
much as for the purpose of introducing a dis- 
cussion and study of those labor regulations 
with which members of the Service should be 
familiar. 

It is interesting to note that on the inter- 
viewing quiz the interviewers made the 
highest scores, local managers came second, 
and district managers third; whereas, on the 
labor laws, the order was reversed, the 
district managers easily leading the field. 


Moving Pictures and Panel Discussion 
Add Variety 


To introduce a discussion of the textile 
industry, a special film, ‘“‘Cotton, From Seed 
to Cloth’’, was secured without cost from the 
Films of Commerce, Inc., and shown at an 
evening session of the institute. 

Another method used to create interest in 
the program was a panel discussion on pro- 
motional and field work, led by four mana- 
gers. Material such as blotters, letters, cards, 
posters, and news stories used in this work 
served to point up the discussion. 


Since the emphasis of the institute was on 
professionalizing the Service, both Tuesday 
and Thursday sessions were devoted to 
studies furnishing professional background; 
that is, occupational research and personnel 
training. 

By illustrated lectures, Dr. M. R. Trabue, 
of the Division of Standards and Research, 
presented the program of occupational re- 
search carried on by the United States Em- 
ployment Service and outlined a program of 
study for local offices of job descriptions and 
the finding of job opportunities. Supple- 
menting Dr. Trabue’s talk, the commissioner 
of labor, Maj. A. L. Fletcher, and other 
officials of the department of labor gave a 
picture of the kinds, classes, and conditions 
of occupations in North Carolina. 


Continuous Training Planned 


Plans for a continuous program of training 
were laid during the institute, as Mr. R. M. 
Grumman, director of extension work of the 
university, told how the extension library, 
correspondence courses, and other university 
facilities could be made available to members 
of the State employment service. 

The minutes of all the sessions of the insti- 
tute and copies of all tests and other materials 
used will be made available to State directors 
who are contemplating similar training 
institutes. 
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The Cincinnati Employment Center 


By Lorin A. THompson, JR. 


Director of Research, Cincinnati Employment Center 


Epitor’s Note.—The Cincinnati Employment Center (with the aid of private financing) 
has been engaged in a far-reaching experiment in new techniques of selection and placement. 
It is not possible at this time to forecast the practicability of the adoption of this plan in other 
offices. But all Employment Service personnel will be interested in following the Cincinnati 


experiment. 


proving ground for employment-office 
techniques. 


(pee Cincinnati Employment Center is a 


It was so constituted by the joint 
action of the committee on coordination and 
cooperation in Hamilton County, the Ohio 
State Employment Service, and the city of 
Cincinnati. All of the operations of the 
office have been expanded through a founda- 
tion subsidy obtained through the efforts of 
the committee on coordination and coopera- 
tion, and consequently many subjects admit 
of investigation here, that are beyond the 
scope of inquiry of the ordinary public em- 
ployment office. There has even been some 
experimentation with the structure of the 
organization itself. In this respect one of the 
most interesting and important departures 
from conventional practice is the specializa- 
tion of employment-office functions. Regis- 
tration, record keeping, and placement are 
taken care of by separate divisions. 


Specialization of Functions 


The registration division handles all of the 
preliminary interviewing and testing of appli- 
cants; the records division files the records 
and takes care of the general clerical work; 
and the placement division is concerned with 
filling the orders of employers and selling the 
services of the employment center. 

The activities of each division are highly 
specialized and each accordingly is able to 
concentrate on its own special problems. 
Through cooperation between divisions such 
modifications of procedure as will insure 


improvement in the general service are con- 
sidered jointly and adopted. The placement 
division, for example, may suggest modifica- 
tions in the procedure of the registration 
division. The experience of the placement 
division is thus brought to bear on the regis- 
tration process so that information about 
applicants is collected and compiled in the 
most effective and practical way. 


Interviewing and Referral Separated 


The Cincinnati Employment Center main- 
tains that while it is satisfactory for an 
interviewer to handle both interviewing 
and referral in an office which does not 
have a large volume of registrations, if the 
number handled is large, it is difficult to 
refer people impartially, since the inter- 
viewer in spite of himself will be likely to 
refer the applicants he remembers best. 
In general these will be the people whom 
he has seen most recently or those who 
have made a singular impression upon him 
for some reason or other. The Cincinnati 
Employment Center predicted that the 
volume of its work would assume such 
proportions as to justify a high degree of 
specialization in its organization. Experi- 
ence has justified this expectation, the office 
now having over 58,000 individuals regis- 
tered. In view of the diverse qualities and 
abilities of such a large number of applicants, 
registration procedure was adapted to meet 
the special need. The separation of the 
registration and placement functions was 
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the first step. This made necessary methods 
of recording information, which could be 
easily and quickly interpreted by a placement 
officer who had never seen the applicant. 
The interviewers doing the registering must 
be particularly careful to describe the status 
and qualifications of the applicant in uni- 
form language and to transfer to the regis- 
tration card as complete a picture of the 
applicant as possible. 


Broadening Occupational Opportunities 


A second innovation in the procedure at 
the Cincinnati Center is the special emphasis 
placed on the effort to broaden the occupa- 
tional opportunities of each applicant. A 
special point is made of seeing that all job 
seekers are registered for each occupation 
for which they have a salable degree of 
competence. This is done by extending the 
number of occupational classifications. Each 
applicant is interviewed not only for the 
purpose of determining his primary occupa- 
tion but for his general range of occupational 
competence. This principle is exceedingly 
important if the Employment Service is to 
serve the best social and economic interest 
of the community as well as of the individual. 
When the primary occupation of an indi- 
vidual does not offer him an opportunity 
to earn a living, a work opportunity is 
sought in a related or allied field. This 
principle comes into conflict with an old- 
established custom of judging occupational 
status; viz, that of determining competence 
entirely in terms of work experience. The 
solution to this problem will come from a 
more careful study of the abilities of the 
individual that can be effectively transferred 
into alternative occupations or industries. 
The need for adaptability in an industrial 
world in which every day we learn of the 
collapse of one industry and the rise of another 
is obvious. 


The Testing Program 


As a basis for meeting the needs of those 
registering at the employment center, a test- 
ing service was instituted, which included 
proficiency testing, oral trade testing, and 
aptitude testing. 


Proficiency Tests as Classification Aids 


Proficiency testing was carried on largely 
among white-collar applicants. Stenograph- 
ers were given the Blackstone Stenographic 
Proficiency tests; clerks were given the Min- 
nesota Clerical Test, the Thurstone Clerical 
Test, and also the Otis Self-Administering 
Higher Examination; bookkeepers and ac- 
countants were given the Elwell Fowlkes 
Bookkeeping Test; typists were given the 
Underwood typing test; salesmen and general 
white-collar applicants who had no special- 
ized experience were given the mental alert- 
ness tests. ‘These tests were not given in the 
hope that they would point to a definite 
occupational choice but largely as a means 
for determining an appropriate occupational 
group in which an individual had a fair 
chance for success. This together with other 
facts about individual interest served as the 
basis for making a series of suitable occupa- 
tional classifications. In this respect the 
mental alertness tests are used much as they 
are in any sound guidance program. 


What May Be Expected of Trade Tests 


The oral trade-testing program grew out of 
our efforts to judge the relative competence of 
skilled workmen. After several preliminary 
attempts to use written tests with this group, 
this method was completely abandoned in 
favor of the oral-question technique. The 
Army trade tests were used as the basis for 
the construction of our own trade tests. In 
some instances the Army questions were 
revised and brought up to date, in others new 
sets of questions were prepared. 

The outgrowth of this effort culminated in 
Interview Aids and Trade Questions for 
Employment Offices, published by Harpers, 
January 1936. Trade questions are in no 
sense a sure-fire method of rating the com- 
petence of the skilled workmen. They do, 
however, provide the interviewer with trade 
information that enables him to discuss the 
occupational interests of the applicant and 
form some opinion of the quality and range 
of his experience. In short, it enables the 
interviewer to talk intelligently about the 
trade in question and helps him to spot the 
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trade “bluffer.”’ It is understandable that an 
unemployed applicant who is hard pressed 
will attempt to bluff his way into a job. If 
his bluffing is successful, he may get by and 
even succeed, but more often it reflects to 
the discredit of both the applicant and the 
Service. Thus any effective methods for 
finding out the facts are of importance to the 
employer, to the individual, and to the em- 
ployment office. By and large, the oral- 
trade-testing technique has proved to be 
successful in this respect. 


Aptitude Testing for Measuring Manual Skills 


The third type of testing carried on at the 
Center is manual-aptitude testing. We think 
it desirable to have some means for measuring 
manual skills and dexterity. For this pur- 
pose the following tests are used: Kent- 
Shakow Industrial Form Board, the Minne- 
sota Spatial Relations Form Board, and Min- 
nesota Rate of Manipulation Test. The test 
results are considered in relation to the 
occupational experience of the applicant. 

Shortly after the testing was begun it was 
discovered that individual differences ob- 
served in the tests were highly indicative of 
general levels of competence required in 
occupations in which manual skill is an im- 
portant consideration; that is, assembling, 
sewing, waiting on table, packing, and 
wrapping. The various manipulation tests 
are very helpful as a basis for guiding the 
inexperienced and displaced worker into 
general groups of occupations in which he 
may not have had first-hand experience. 
This program is likewise used with juniors. 
Most of the juniors were given a battery of 
tests, which included the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Higher Examination, Minnesota cleri- 
cal test, the Kent-Shakow Industrial Form 
Board, the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Form Board, and the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation test. These data are used by 
the junior division as a basis for the discussion 
of further education, additional training, 
placement possibilities, and so forth. 


Some Standard Interviewing Devices 
Some effort has been made within the 
course of the registration procedure to 

























































standardize certain parts of the interview. 
For example, a supplemental machine sheet 
has been provided, on which various makes 
and models of machines are listed. The 
applicant checks those that he knows how 
to operate. This record has been found to 
be of considerable help to the placement 
officers when workmen of a given occupa- 
tional classification were required to operate 
a specific make of machine. 

A second device that has been found useful 
in achieving greater accuracy in interview- 
ing is the personal rating sheet. This is 
not a rating scale but a list of descriptive 
words and phrases grouped under the follow- 
ing heads: Personal appearance, speech, 
temperament. Under personal appearance 
a number of adjectives are listed describing 
approach, physique, features, grooming, 
clothing; under speech there is a similar 
check-list dealing with articulation, pitch 
and tonal quality, diction, talkativeness, 
conversation, and attitude toward self; 
under temperament, a series of descriptive 
words such as mature, immature, excitable, 
confident, solemn, tactless, likeable, repel- 
lent, and so forth are given. Some ex- 
pression of job interest is also secured. An 
estimate of the applicant’s comprehension 
and insight is recorded, based on whether 
the individual seems to understand himself 
well, overestimates his ability, or appears to 
be dull or bright; and space is provided for 
additional observations. Inspection of the 
underlined phrases at a later date provides 
one with an interesting and clear picture of 
the interviewer’s impression at the time of the 
initial interview. This is one means of 
remembering all the facts about an individual 
without depending upon impressions that may 
be several months old. 


Automatic Selection of Applicants 

To accomplish fully the aims of the Cincin- 
nati Employment Center, it has been neces- 
sary to develop a system of records that would 
“remember” each registrant and insure him 
impartial consideration for jobs in which he 
showed competence. This led to the develop- 
ment of a record folder for each applicant, 
which contains all of the information pertain- 
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ing to him. The occupational information 
in these folders is punched on tabulating 
cards. The items on the folder are arranged 
in such a way that no intermediate coding is 
necessary before the folder goes to the key 
punch operator. The alternate occupational 
cards are duplicated from the first cards ex- 
cept for the occupational and industrial codes, 
which are punched in the alternate card. In 
this way any given number of alternate cards 
can be cut with the minimum of expense and 
labor. These cards are then filed occupa- 
tionally. No distinction is made between a 
primary and alternate card except in the last 
column of the Hollerith card, which has the 
key number of the occupation punched in it. 
Thus each registrant is considered for open- 
ings in any and all fields in which he has the 
degree of competence required by the em- 
ployer, and the problem of analyzing records 
for statistical and research purposes is made 
simpler and less costly. Counting the no. 1 
cards offers a simple way of checking the 
number of people registered in the office. 


How Orders are Filled 


The employer’s order is received by the 
placement officer, who gathers as much 
definite information from the employer as 
possible and acts as the interpreter of the 
employer’s requirements. The qualifications 
stipulated by the employer are matched with 
the items contained in the registration folders 
by the records division. Items such as age, 
sex, color, kind of schooling, particular indus- 
trial experience, and so forth, can be easily 
singled out by sorting (by machine) all of the 
cards in the desired occupation. 


If this procedure were repeated on every 
order, however, it would become cumber- 
some. It has therefore been simplified by 
listing the identification numbers of all appli- 
cants having certain requirements. This 
eligible list is prepared by placing the occu- 
pational cards in a printing tabulator which 
prints the data about each applicant. The 
lists are bound into a book known as a 
“stock book”’, which is brought up to date at 
periodic intervals. It enables the order clerk 
in the records division to find at once all of 
91185—36 
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the people meeting a particular group of 
requirements. If the requirements of the 
employer are such that they do not appear 
in the preselected list, the occupational cards 
are sorted to the employer’s special require- 
ments. 


Selections Unbiased, Rapid, and Efficient 


This method of filling orders has two very 
important advantages: (1) It is absolutely 
unbiased; it automatically gives considera- 
tion to every person having the require- 
ments specified by the employer in any given 
opening. (2) In occupations where there are 
large numbers of registrations as there are 
in any large city office, it is rapid and effi- 
cient. It greatly simplifies the preliminary 
labor required in filling orders. In the Cin- 
cinnati office there are about 15,000 people 
who are qualified to do various kinds of 
labor. If a contractor requisitions 15 con- 
struction laborers, one could thumb through 
the files until one found 15 suitable people. 
The first 15 that satisfied would be referred. 
Under this system it is inevitable that only 
a small portion of the total number of regis- 
trants would be considered for the job. 
With the Hollerith system, however, it is 
possible to consider every one of the 15,000 
people for the 15 jobs. The eligibles are 
selected or rejected as they comply more or 
less exactly with the requirements of the 
employer. The industrial code breakdowns 
will simplify somewhat the number from 
whom the referrals will be drawn. It may 
mean sorting a few hundred cards to find 15 
qualified people. Since the cards can be 
sorted to each requirement at a speed of 
400 per minute, the task is comparatively 
simple. 

When two or three times the number of 
people required to fill an order is discovered, 
their application folders are drawn from the 
numerical folder file. This group of folders 
is sent to the placement officer, who inspects 
them carefully and summons the applicants 
for additional interviews, if necessary, before 
making the final selection for referral. Thus, 
the preliminary hack work of inspecting a 
large number of records is done mechanically. 
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The final and more critical selection is done 
by specialized placement officers. In case it 
is necessary to secure special information, 
which is not obtainable in the course of the 
registration procedure, an applicant may be 
brought in for a referral interview and such 
requirements satisfied at that time. 


Interpreting Labor Trends 


By studying the requirements of various 
employers for workers in particular occupa- 
tions, it is possible to build up sets of hiring 
specifications. ‘These specifications offer the 
employment office an opportunity to inter- 
pret individual requirements in terms of gen- 
eral trends. There has recently been an 
alleged shortage of workers in the machine- 
tool industry, and the boot and shoe industry. 
Employers are reluctant to employ many for- 
mer workers for various reasons, one of the 
most common being that the men have been 
out of work so long that their skills have de- 
teriorated. In other instances, the applicants 
registered with us are approaching middle age, 
and the employer thinks that such workers are 
not good prospects for the next 10 or 15 years. 
He is inclined to use these people only as a 
last resort even though they may be perfectly 
competent. The younger people who seem 
well qualified in other respects, but are lack- 
ing in experience, are in a similar predica- 
ment so far as acceptability to the employer 
is concerned. The Cincinnati Employment 
Center feels that it can render a real service 
to the community, in pointing out the quan- 
tity and quality of potential labor reserves, 
and suggesting to employers possible sources 


of suitable labor. To be sure, in some places 
there are legitimate labor shortages, but in 
many cases labor shortages exist because of 
reasons other than the lack of properly quali- 
fied workers. 


The Educational Value of Research 


Further research in the hiring habits of 
employers should throw new light on the 
characteristics most in demand in workers, 
From recent studies of clerical workers at the 
Employment Center it is evident that age is a 
deciding factor in the selection of suitable 
people for jobs. ‘There are often no signifi- 
cant differences between the qualifications of 
the older and younger workers. The younger 
people, however, are usually hired in prefer- 
ence to the older, all other things being equal. 
This tendency on the part of employers will 
continue if they are not made more fully 
aware of the social consequences of such 
methods. Through studies and investiga- 
tions such as it has been carrying on, the 
Employment Center can not only meet the 
needs of its community from the standpoint 
of furnishing labor but it performs the much 
larger social function of educating the public 
as to the consequences of various policies and 
employing habits. 

The Employment Center, through its struc- 
tural integration, research, consultation serv- 
ice, testing service, and new retraining service 
started March 1, will be able to point the 
way to the study of both individual and com- 
munity problems that center around the 
theme of employment. 
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Youth in Search of Jobs 


By ErLeen M. KENNEDY 


Connecticut State Department of Labor and Factory Inspection 


Epitor’s Note: The following study of the work applications of young registrants with the 
Connecticut State Employment Service furnishes an excellent example of a type of community 


service that can be rendered by an employment office. 


An analysis of the employment char- 


acteristics of the youth population of a given district, made from Employment Service data, is of 
great value to the authorities responsible for preparing young people for useful and productive 
lives and to others interested in the welfare of this important group. 


VER 43,000 young men and women 

under 25 years of age sought work 
through the Connecticut public employment 
offices during the 1-year period from No- 
vember 1, 1933, to November 1, 1934, ac- 
cording to a recent study. Young people 
constitute a large proportion of the total 
number of job seekers, and they are extremely 
difficult to place in permanent jobs. Not- 
withstanding this difficulty in placement an 
increasing shortage of skilled workers was 
noted by the Employment Service. 

This situation lead Miss Helen Wood, 
director of the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service, to suggest to the State emer- 
gency relief commission that it make an 
analysis of the work applications of this 
young, unplaced group in an effort to deter- 
mine its general characteristics and qualifica- 
tions for employment. 


The Coverage of the Study 


The analysis that resulted covered all the 
registrations made in the 1-year period stud- 
ied by persons who had not yet reached their 
25th birthdays at the time of their registration 
with the public employment or reemploy- 
ment offices in Connecticut. A 20-percent 
random sample of all other registrations over 
this period was taken, in order that compari- 
sons might be drawn between the younger 
and older applicants. As registration is vol- 
untary, this study does not represent all of the 
unemployed youth in the State, the exact 
number of whom is, as yet, undetermined, 


According to the United States census of 
1930 there were in Connecticut at that time 
279,985 men and women between the ages 
of 15 and 25. This group constitutes 17.2 
percent of the total population of the State 
(1,606,903). The group studied, a total of 
43,106, is approximately 14 percent of the 
total number of persons 15 to 25 years of age. 
It comprises nearly 40 percent of the total 
job applicants for all ages over the same 
period. 


Research Methods Used 


Since most of the staff working on the 
study was untrained in research techniques, 
the procedures were simplified as much as 
possible. Exact copies were made of the 
registration cards of the individuals within 
the desired age range registered in each of the 
15 districts and branch offices. The copies 
were checked by a person other than the one 
who originally wrote the cards. Every fifth 
card of all other registrants was also copied 
and checked in the same manner. 

The cards were sorted, first on the basis of 
sex, color, nativity, and parent nativities. 
These categories were then further broken 
down according to age (below 18, 18 to 20+, 
and 21 to 24+). Although all of the infor- 
mation is available on these various bases, 
the final report covers only sex, age, and 
category data on a State-wide basis, the 
State-wide tabulations being a compilation 
of all local tables, 
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Lack of Training Characteristic of 
Unemployed Youth 


The outstanding fact revealed by this 
study is that over 73 percent of the young 
people seeking jobs through public employ- 
ment offices in Connecticut were untrained 
to do any skilled job. Over 40 percent 
were untrained to do any kind of work. ‘This 
latter group, on the whole, had had only 
grade schooling or, at the most, a limited 
amount of very general work in a secondary 
school. with some degree of 
aptitude there was a 
school training to be 
the clerical field. This group included those 
registered as general office workers, sales- 
men, store clerks, and for other jobs requiring 


Among those 
group with sufficient 
registered for jobs in 


a fair amount of secondary school back- 
ground but little 
Women comprised a larger proportion of 
this group, and they were for the most part 
clerical work. However, 


extensive pretraining. 


seeking general 
the opportunities for securing such jobs are 
very limited, as this field is already much 
overcrowded. There are now many more 
general office workers than will ever be 
placed, due to the fact that employers de- 
mand persons with specific training. ‘Typists, 
stenographers, and operators of bookkeeping 
and calculating machines have a much better 
chance for placement than workers with no 
particular work equipment. 

More women than men claimed business- 
school training, while only a very small 
proportion (mostly men) of the total num- 
ber of applicants had had apprenticeship 
or trade-school training. The small num- 
bers in the trade schools is easily explained. 
The few trade schools in this State are in- 
adequately staffed and cannot admit all 
who apply for admission each year. Con- 
sequently the group which does enter is small 
and carefully selected. Trade-school gradu- 
ates naturally have an advantage in seeking 
employment since they have been prepared 
for entry to the “skilled trades”, where the 
demand for workers now exists. A study 
made by the Hartford Trade School shows 
that 96 percent of its students are placed 
within 6 months after graduation. Ob- 


trade-schoo] 
the 


viously, therefore, very few 


graduates seek employment through 


public employment offices. 


General Level of Education Fair 


Although the group studied had very little 
vocational training, they had a fair amount 
of general education. The median number 
of years in school for all persons under 25 
years of age was 9.75 years. This is 1.26 
years longer in school than the workers 
over 25 years of age. Other than this formal 


school training 


=~5 


young men and women had 


little to offer prospective employers. 
‘Blind Alley’’ Jobs Common 


The majority of young people covered by 
the study were seeking jobs in occupations 
that required little or no specific training. 
Over 


qualify for only unskilled nonservice jobs. 


one-third of the men were able to 
Nearly one-fifth wanted jobs in the general 
field. The group 


seeking office jobs included nearly one-half 


clerical or commercial 


of all the women applicants in the age group 
studied. Another large group of girls applied 
maids, 


mothers’ helpers, and other semiskilled and 


for jobs as day workers, cooks, 


unskilled domestic-service occupations. 


While about 80 percent of the young ap- 
plicants had some work experience, this was 
obtained in many cases in hit-or-miss fashion. 
The experience gained on such jobs, regard- 
less of its duration or quality, frequently 
formed the only basis of the applicant’s 
occupational claim in seeking another job. 
All too often the young man or woman came 
to the employment office with the statement, 
“T’ll take anything.”” They had heard that 
common laboring jobs were available on 
Federal work projects. Unable to secure 
private employment and anxious to obtain 
work of any kind, they applied as laborers 
regardless of their ability, physical or other- 
wise, to do such work. The immediate neces- 
sity of getting a job, any kind of a job, even 
if it led nowhere and offered no valuable 
experience, unfortunately superseded all 
other considerations, 
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Validity of Wage Data Questionable 


Because of the incompleteness and probable 
tendency toward inaccuracy of the wage 
data available, it is impossible to make any 
reliable generalizations on this subject. 
Information was obtained from each appli- 
cant concerning his highest weekly wage and 
the wage received during his most recent 
employment. However, the validity of any 
deductions based on such information is 
questionable, for in some cases these two 
figures were identical and because the data 
was used, unverified, as given by the appli- 
cant. 

Analysis of the limited data obtained shows 
that 40 percent of the applicants at no time 
during their working experience had been 
paid more than $15 a week. In comparing 
wage distributions by sex it is notable that 
more than twice as many girls as boys fell 
into this category. It may be assumed that, 
in part, the explanation of this difference 
between the sexes lies in the type of occupa- 
tion rather than previous training or the 
length of the period of work experience. The 
regrettable fact that women are customarily 
paid less than men for the same type of work 
may also explain the difference in wage rates. 


Length of School Attendance 


Since 1929 there has been a marked tend- 
ency for young people to remain in school 
longer than was previously the custom. This 
is, no doubt, due to the fact that business and 
industry have done very little new hiring, 
and legal restrictions have made it impossible 
for the young person under 16 years of age to 
enter certain fields of employment. This 
trend is illustrated by the fact that in Con- 
necticut during the year 1928-29, 6,428 


working certificates ' were issued to boys 
and girls 14 to 16 years of age; while in 1933-— 
34, the year covered by this study, only 
2,614 permits were issued—a reduction to 
almost one-third.? 

Over this same period there was a decided 
rise in secondary school registrations. They 
increased from 47,516 in 1928-29 to 76,122 
in 1933-34, according to statistics furnished 
by the Connecticut Board of Education. 
The facts revealed in the present study 
parallel this trend. Very few individuals 


in the group studied had left school before 
they had reached 16 years of age. 


Findings on Job Duration 


Nearly 20 percent of the entire number of 
applicants had never had a permanent job. 
Such a job, for the purposes of this study, 
was considered as one which lasted 1 month 
or longer. The majority of those who had 
held a permanent job had not retained it 
for very long. In most cases it lasted only 
1 year or less. In many cases this job was 
the only one held, and when it was lost the 
holder had not been able to find another. 
When they applied at the employment office 
for work, the largest number of registrants 
had been out of work and seeking it for about 
6 months to 1 year. Over a third of those 
who had some work experience had been 
seeking employment from 1 to 3 years after 
losing their jobs. 

From the facts disclosed by this study and 
others of a similar nature it is evident that 
many young people are on a precarious eco- 
nomic footing. The financal difficulties that 
young people now face, with the inevitable 
sense of insecurity resulting from unemploy- 
ment are bound to affect their behavior and 
outlook. 


1 The State law at that time provided that a child under 16 years of age must have a written permit from 
the department of education if he wished to remain out of school or to be employed. 
? Figures from the files of the Connecticut Board of Education. 
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What is the Employment Service 
Active File? 


Rsons seeking work through public 
employment offices are frequently 


thought of as totally unemployed workers, 
predominantly men. Because of this impres- 
sion reports of the number of applicants 
actively seeking work through the public 
employment offices mistakenly have been 
considered as approximations of the volume 
of unemployment in various communities. 
Such an interpretation of active-file reports 
is not justified either in fact or theory. 


As all persons who have served with the 
Employment Service during the past 3 years 
are well aware, active file figures do not repre- 
sent unemployed persons alone and do not 
constitute a measure of total unemployment. 

The active file of a public employment 
office is first of all a practical operating device 
to assist in the conduct of placement activities. 
This is the primary reason for its existence. 

As an operating instrument the active file 
should contain the applications of all regis- 
trants actually available for and seeking 
employment. In practice, operating condi- 
tions to some degree prevent full achievement 
of this goal. In large measure these modify- 
ing factors reflect the degree in which regis- 
trants fail to maintain full contact with the 
employment offices. For example, if an 
active registrant through some source other 
than the Employment Service secures a job 
that removes him from the labor market, or 
for some other reason no longer wishes to be 
considered for referral, and fails to notify the 
employment office of that fact, his registra- 
tion temporarily at least would still continue 
to be considered as active. As a result, the 
number of actually active registrations would 
be correspondingly overstated. Retention of 
nonavailable registrants in the active file is 
reduced to a minimum by requiring appli- 


cants to inform the employment offices peri- 
odically that they are still seeking work. 
Similarly, when registrants who are seeking 
work fail to renew their applications promptly 
the number of available registrants is under- 
stated. 

The active file, then, may be considered as 
the number of registered job-seekers known 
to the employment offices to be available for 
referral. It does not in any way reflect the 
number of job-seekers who, although actually 
seeking work, have not registered with a 
public employment office. 


Who Are the Active Registrants? 

The active registrants of a public employ- 
ment office include several classes of job- 
seekers. Totally unemployed workers con- 
stitute only one group. Registrants include 
employed persons seeking better jobs, persons 
who though employed register in advance 
of termination of their jobs, young people 
just completing school, and other new en- 
trants into the labor market, in addition to un- 
employed workers with previous experience. 

For operating two additional 
classes of employed workers are maintained 
in the active file to receive consideration for 
employment opportunities. All registrations 
of persons employed on works projects on a 
security-wage basis are maintained as active 
so that they may receive consideration for 
work opportunities in private industry. 
Similarly, the applications of persons placed 
in jobs of extremely short duration, 1 week or 
less, may be automatically renewed to give 
the worker a chance to be placed in further 
employment without delay. 


reasons 


How Many Active Registrants Are Unemployed 


According to preliminary reports from a 
special survey almost one-half of the 6,556,216 
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active registrants with the United States 
Employment Service on June 30, 1936, 
represented persons reported as working on 
that date or employed at the time of regis- 
tration. Eight out of every 10 applicants 
were men, and 6 of every 10 registrants were 
persons who at one time or another had some 


type of relief status. 


A total of 47.4 percent of the June 30 
active registrants were working at the time 
of the survey or reported that they were 
working at the time they registered. Of this 
number 43 percent indicated that they had 
received relief at some time and 4.4 percent 
had no relief record. In addition there was 
an undetermined number of applicants work- 
ing in jobs of short duration whose applica- 
tions had been automatically renewed. 


Men in the group of nonrelief employed 
persons made up 3.1 percent of the total 
active file and women constituted over 0.6 
percent. Men in the employed group of 
relief persons constituted 35.9 percent of the 
active file and the employed women on 
relief totaled 7.1 percent. 


The group reported as unemployed made 
up 52.6 percent of the total active file, 33.6 
percent being nonrelief persons and 19 per- 
cent reporting as with a reliefrecord. Among 
the nonrelief unemployed, men numbering 
26.8 percent of the active file were found and 
women numbering 6.8 percent. Among the 
relief unemployed the men’s registrations 
amounted to 14.2 percent of the entire 
active file and women’s to 4.8 percent. 

Classified by sex 80.7 percent of active file 
registrations were of men and 19.3 percent 
were of women according to the preliminary 
figures. Nearly 5.9 of the active registrants 
were war veterans. Among veterans, non- 
relief unemployed applicants comprised 1.8 
percent of the total active file and unem- 
ployed veterans with relief status amounted 
to 1 percent. The employed group in- 
cluded veterans without relief status equal 
to 0.3 percent and veterans with relief status 
equal to 2.8 percent of the entire active file. 
These relationships are based on preliminary 
figures, but it is not expected that more than 
minor revisions will be necessary when final 
reports are prepared. 





the Service. 


placements. 





JULY PLACEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 


Private placements, for the sixth consecutive month, exceed 
those of the same month 1 year earlier. 
July public placements were second highest in the history of 


New registrations during the month hit a 6 months’ peak. 
California received the largest volume of new applications 


and made the highest volume of both total and private 


Texas made the highest volume of public placements. 
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Operations of the United States 
Employment Service July 1936 


ONTINUED high levels of placements and 

moderate increases in the volume of 
new applications marked operations of the 
United States Employment Service during 
July 1936. The 435,445 placements of all 
classes made during the month represented 
an increase of 54 percent above total place- 
ments in July 1935, * year earlier. ‘There 
was, however, a sligut decrease from the 
previous month’s total. The decline from the 
June level was chiefly in the field of security- 
wage employment on relief-works projects; 
placements on full prevailing-wage employ- 
ment with private employers or on public- 
works projects continued near peak levels. 

A total of 116,059 placements in private 
industry was reported for the month of 
July. This is the third highest month in the 
past 2 years and is 11.1 percent above the 
104,439 private placements reported in July 
1935. It represents a decline of 4.5 percent 
from the June level. 


Employment offices made 261,196 place- 
ments in public prevailing-wage employment 


in July. This total, which is 69.9 percent 
above the corresponding figure for July 1935, 
is the second highest monthly volume of 
public placements ever made by the Em- 
ployment Service. July public placements 
declined but 2.1 percent from the all-time 
high reported in June. 

Placements on security-wage projects con- 
tinued to decline. The total of 58,190 repre- 
sents the smallest number reported since 
July 1935. 

During July 390,839 new applicants were 
registered in the public employment offices, 
an increase of 7.1 percent from the number 
reported for June. This total is the highest 
registration in the past six months. 

Offices of the United States Employment 
Service reported 6,704,425 registrations in the 
active file at the end of July. This total is not 
composed of unemployed job seekers alone 
but includes considerable numbers of persons 
working on security-wage relief-works projects 
or in private employment. 

(continued on p. 78.) 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS—STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND NATIONAL REEM- 


PLOYMENT SERVICE, JULY 1936 








Combined S. E. S. 
and N. R. S. 


State Employment Services 


National Reemployment 
Service 





Activities Percent 
change 
from 
June 


Percent Percent 


Percent 
of 


change United 


sere States 
total 


Percent 
change 
from 
June! 


Number 





New applications 
Total placements 
Private 


390, 839 
435, 445 
116, 059 
261, 196 
58, 190 

6, 704, 425 


+7.1 
et FY, 
—4.5 
—2.1 
—29.3 
+22 











215, 876 
216, 877 
81, 994 
106, 769 
28, 114 

3, 421, 395 


—1. 
—: 
a 
==. 
sy. 
+2. 


174, 963 
218, 568 
34, 065 
154, 427 
30, 076 

3, 283, 030 


+15.0 
~9,¢ 
ee 
$5 
3. 9 
+1.5 




















1 Computed from comparable reports only. The reports for certain States could not be included, due to 
their transfer from the National Reemployment Service to the State Employment Services during the month. 
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OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND 
NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JULY 1936 








New Ap- 
PLICATIONS 


PLACEMENTS 





Total 


Private Public 


Relief ! 


AcTIVE FILE 








Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


SS ER ee eee reer 


New Hampshire 


INGW JOISCY << 50.0.5 se 


New Mexico 
New York 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


DORNER ore atd cde aes ales 


Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia 


United States 


6, 763 
1,910 
6, 279 
29, 863 
4, 866 
4, 684 
660 

4, 864 
10, 304 
3, 006 
26, 802 
11, 998 
8, 072 
7, 525 
5, 533 
9, 095 
1, 557 
3, 231 
7,513 
12, 907 
8, 768 
6, 458 
11, 743 
3,792 
4, 537 
694 
1,554 
11, 419 
1, 881 
24, 717 
9, 480 
6, 882 
24, 545 
5, 315 
3, 457 
26, 854 
1,119 
4, 530 
3, 471 
8, 485 
15, 953 
1,954 
1, 140 
5, 606 
5, 010 
5, 298 
13, 307 
1, 871 
3, 567 


a a 
dato 
6, 670 
40, 906 
4, 596 
4, 480 
1, 546 
5, 543 
6, 721 


4,872 


26, 345 
11, 492 
11, 295 
11, 666 
5, 370 

3, 543 

2, 871 

3, 216 

4,971 

13, 558 
15, 436 
5, 302 

11, 676 
7, 202 

8, 098 

1, 843 

1, 695 

6, 058 

4, 246 

29, 362 
9, 491 

4, 872 

24, 296 
5, 901 

5, 913 

22, 749 
967 

5, 546 

4,575 

6, 153 

27, 634 
4, 556 

1, 990 

8, 054 

9, 510 

4,417 

12, 901 
3, 127 

3, 170 


255 4, 463 
1, 021 2,015 
929 3, 253 
15,732 | 18,381 
1,710 2, 094 
1, 629 2, 404 
615 835 
1, 042 3, 702 
1, 093 4, 846 
673 2, 618 
12,193 | 12,276 
4, 262 7, 142 
3, 409 7, 678 
1,294 9, 762 
931 4, 152 
489 3, 010 
62 1, 947 
462 2, 340 
1, 083 2, 815 
2, 167 8, 196 
4,777 9,014 
3 3, 825 

1, 807 8, 875 
836 5, 783 
1, 461 6, 418 
185 1, 490 
365 955 
3, 368 1, 318 
1, 330 2, 007 
11,432 | 13, 366 
2, 428 6, 439 
1, 288 2, 541 
9, 371 11,913 
1, 439 3, 854 
1, 267 4,112 
3, 767 11, 662 
397 475 
643 4,519 
664 3, 359 
895 4,753 
4,999 | 20,582 
1, 503 2, 732 
352 1, 504 
1, 549 6, 157 
1, 107 6, 381 
1, 038 3, 258 
4, 304 7, 334 
565 1, 754 
1, 868 887 


1, 053 
237 
2, 488 
6, 793 
792 
447 
96 
799 
782 
1, 581 
1, 876 
88 
208 
610 
287 
44 
862 
414 
1, 073 
3, 195 
1, 645 
1, 474 
994 
583 
219 
168 
375 
1, 372 
909 
4, 564 
624 
1, 043 
3, 012 
608 
534 
7, 320 
95 
384 
552 
505 
2, 053 
321 
134 
348 
2, 022 
121 
1, 263 
808 
415 


100, 881 
31,774 
84, 421 

230, 027 
75, 569 
56, 441 
10, 997 
68, 853 

111, 443 
21, 492 

395, 619 

186, 958 
64, 548 
85, 743 

139, 602 
88, 332 
28, 845 
96, 742 

312, 006 

190, 901 

139, 262 

105, 830 

246, 591 
30, 768 
42, 238 

5, 145 
26, 493 
249, 050 
52, 331 
545, 516 
109, 798 
46, 859 
347, 185 
157, 763 
75, 094 
21, 065, 219 
52, 492 
90, 069 
35, 989 
178, 350 
217, 941 
27, 518 
11, 035 
84, 482 
94, 096 
114, 503 
129, 099 

9, 878 
32, 637 








390, 839 





435, 445 








116, 059 261, 196 





58, 190 








6, 704, 425 





1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 


2 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
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The Employment Service made 26,003 
placements of veterans during July. Of these 
placements 18,794 were in public and govern- 
mental employment at prevailing wages, a 
4.9 percent decrease from the number re- 
ported in June. Private employment ac- 
counted for 4,341 of the veterans’ placements 
while 2,868 placements of veterans on relief 
projects were made. 


OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF STATE 


During the month of July 11,381 veterans 
were registered by offices of the Employment 
Service an increase of 67.7 percent from the 
June total. At the end of July the applica- 
tions of 382,910 veterans were reported in the 
active file. 

Summaries of the activities of the State 
Employment Services and the National Re- 
employment Service follow. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, JULY 1936 
































. PLACEMENTS | 
| STATE New Ap- : | AcTIVE Fite 
PLICATIONS | | | 
Total | Private | Public | Relief ! 
One rare 867 | 1, 186 | 613 | . 478 | 95 14, 039 
err | 23, 898 31,610 | 12,846 | 12,766 | 5,998 | 179, 579 
PUN sik ois ssaenes aes | 2, 563 1, 834 | 792 | 638 | 404 | 44, 274 
Connecticut. .............- | 3,745 | 3,217| 1,304] 1,582 | 331 | 41, 633 
Delaware. ..........0-s00. | 660 1, 546 | 615 | 835 96 10, 997 
NR As chad kas neneuw | 4,864 5,543 1,042 | 3,702 799 68, 853 
| ORES | 1,803 3, 167 | 418 | 1,438) 1,311 10, 586 
NS, ha nig Sed anchbarsnurk | 19, 121 18,632 | 10,852] 6,210 | 1,570 281, 140 
i ia anit | 11, 998 11,492 | 4,262 7, 142 88 186, 958 
eli caw Wacky | 8, 072 11,295 | 3, 409 7, 678 208 64, 548 
(Ee reer? | 1,219 2, 462 | 713 1, 606 143 22, 661 
NE ue tinued | 9,095 3, 543 | 489 3, 010 | 44 88, 332 
Massachusetts............. 4, 335 2, 868 | 934 1, 242 | 692 145, 769 
Minnesota................ | 3, 803 5,396 | 2,916 2, 196 | 284 75, 998 
SE nee eer 5, 383 3,341 | 1,439 1, 487 | 415 93, 261 
Se sctcdde x wkuw ais 509 | 1, 138 145 919 74 3, 493 
New Hampshire............ 969 | 685 | 177 | 346 | 162 | 14, 820 
New Jersey. .......-..005. 11,419 | 6,058 3, 368 1,318 | 1,372 | 249,050 
New Mexico..............| 1, 163 1, 962 | 507 | 1,118 | 337 25, 681 
i hn ings wid 16,644 | 18,120 10,101 | 6, 284 1,735 290, 200 
| North Carolina............ 9, 480 9, 491 2, 428 6, 439 624 109, 798 
North Dakota............. 1, 022 941 517 309 115 5, 524 
ila an webiisen 17, 714 15, 429 7, 070 5, 669 2, 690 230, 763 
Oklahoma................ 1, 321 2, 459 1,171 1, 076 212 27, 572 
ee 1, 976 2, 727 759 1, 740 228 49, 051 
Pennsylvania.............. 17, 835 12, 704 2, 868 5, 424 4,412 | 2650, 000 
Rhode Island............. 992 832 362 383 87 47,181 
South Dakota............. 3, 259 4, 080 445 3, 154 481 33, 169 
INN 56 dee sosnnsoes 3, 808 3, 499 648 2, 610 241 62, 628 
er 5, 660 7,710 891 6, 253 566 81, 592 
EE CCE 1, 140 1, 990 352 1,504 134 11, 035 
eet niss céevenee 726 1, 263 668 550 45 11, 112 
West Virginia. ......0.000. 966 980 320 636 24 23, 910 
WII. oi vce csevcess 13, 307 12, 901 4, 304 7, 334 1, 263 129, 099 
Sere 973 1, 606 381 806 419 4, 452 
District of Columbia....... 3, 567 3. 170 1, 868 887 415 32, 637 
United States....... 215,876 | 216,877 81,994 | 106, 769 28, 114 | 3, 421, 395 





























1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 


2 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
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- ‘i PLACEMENTS 

EW AP- 

STATE semanas AcTIvVE FILE 

Total Private Public Relief! 

PRIOR c5 eso ake 0 a wbrereleinss 6, 763 5,771 255 4, 463 1, 053 100, 881 
RUNNER Soo shook KSeiaaess 1, 043 2, 087 408 1,537 142 17,73 
Avkernens. 6... Sedeen Man 6, 279 6, 670 929 3,253 2, 488 84, 421 
(RI 04a ao seawkeunwes 5,965 9, 296 2, 886 5, 615 795 50, 448 
NED oo 055 iw ON wea 2, 303 2, 762 918 1, 456 388 31,295 
PiGIRONICUE . 66s scsi seen 939 1, 263 325 822 116 14, 808 
IRs ic co oc nenetecnuns 10, 304 6, 721 1, 093 4, 846 782 111, 443 
OS Ree ere 1, 203 1, 705 255 1, 180 270 10, 906 
Ri cdia we aticasaneee 7, 681 1,793 1, 341 6, 066 306 114, 479 
MEDS so sae eknameeas (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
1 ee eee ter ar reee (2) (?) (2) (?) (2) (2) 
1 er ee rr 6, 306 9, 204 581 8, 156 467 63, 082 
EP TET ETE TTT TTT 5.533 5, 370 931 4,152 287 139, 602 
ND casi euaneceens aed 1, 557 2, 871 62 1, 947 862 28, 845 
Darryle. ..cccccccscccces 3; 231 3, 216 462 2, 340 414 96, 742 
OR 3,178 2, 103 149 1, 573 381 166, 237 
PRs Siieevtecesvawess 12, 907 13, 558 2, 167 8, 196 3.195 190, 961 
WRIRONIIRG 66 cca aes cde 4, 965 10,040 | 1,861 6, 818 1, 361 63, 264 
NS bs c0ec sn sscenes 6, 458 5, 302 3 3, 825 1, 474 105, 830 
DMNNEO Se ahoe crs sien aie aa es 6, 360 8, 335 368 7, 388 579 153, 330 
NIN ope og eae << 3, 792 7, 202 836 5, 783 583 30, 768 
PIATONUO Gs 6 ss akcaaeca eos 4, 537 8, 098 1, 461 6, 418 219 42, 238 
DIEM isi oa soe Sse eee erns 185 705 40 571 94 1, 652 
New Hampshire........... 585 1,010 188 609 213 11, 673 
ee (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
[of a lo 718 2, 284 823 889 572 26, 650 
TO Go oc oes va Soe 8, 073 11, 242 1, 351 7, 082 2, 829 255, 316 
North Dakota. ..6.66 00008. 5, 860 3, 931 171 2, 232 928 41, 335 
Race en ted ie are eats 6, 831 8, 867 2, 301 6, 244 322 116, 422 

|: OANA 55) iaiduaig a alee) s18 3, 994 3, 442 268 2, 778 396 130, 191 

DS WR ons i dudor kde meee 1, 481 3, 186 508 2, 372 306 26, 043 
Pennsylwanis. .. 2066556050 9,019 10, 045 899 6, 238 2, 908 415, 219 
Rhode island’. ......0....45. 127 135 35 92 8 5. 311 
South Carolina......6.655% 4, 530 5, 546 643 4,519 384 90, 069 
South Dakota. .......<..4. 212 495 219 205 71 2, 820 
gi OS ee aS 4, 677 2, 654 247 2, 143 264 115, 722 
pO Eee ere ar ae ene 10, 293 19, 924 4, 108 14, 329 1, 487 136, 349 
Een Aten e 1, 954 4,556 1, 503 2-732 321 27, 518 
WN §54xsnssevieckieds 4, 880 6, 791 881 5, 607 303 73, 370 
Waringtom. .. ...cessccess 5, 010 9,510 1, 107 6, 381 2, 022 94, 096 
Wet Ve, 2. s biscccccs 4, 332 3, 437 718 2, 622 97 90, 593 
WV ISOHIBIS oa sis se sslad ee eee (2) (?) (2) (2) (2) (?) 
0 ee ee 898 1, 521 184 948 389 5, 426 

United States....... 174, 963 218, 568 34, 065 154, 427 30, 076 3, 283, 030 





























1 Includes only security-wage placements on Works Relief projects. 
2 Discontinued as National Reemployment Service July 1, 1936. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 
STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


JANUARY 1936 THROUGH JULY 1936 


New APPLICATIONS ACTIVE Five 
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